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Elohim as a Plural of Majesty. 


Ir is well known how much of the modern critical views as 
to the text of the Old Testament and the religion and culture 
of the early Hebrews are based upon the usage of the plural 
word Elohim, asa title of the Deity in the Pentateuch, and 
as most interesting light has recently been thrown upon this 
important matter by archeological discovery a short summary 
of the results so accomplished will be worthy of record. 

The direction in which the new evidence becomes conclusive 
might perhaps have been anticipated had fuller weight been 
given to a consideration of the statement in Deuteronomy vi, 
4, “Jehovah our Elohim is one Jehovah,” and verse 1o, 
“Jehovah thy Elohim.” The Greek Septuagint version of the 
first sentence read Kurios ho Deos emon *kurios eis . . esti 
and is generally advocated as showing the more correct ren- 
dering by specialists. It would suggest reading “Jehovah is 
our Elohim, Jehovah” “alone,” which translation, however, if 
fairly considered is not very divergent in concept. 

The use of the plural Elohim has by the higher criticism 
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been used as a most weighty argument as an indication that 
the Israelites were polytheists, if not in Mosaic times, cer- 
tainly formerly, and that if only the latter view is to be 
admitted they still used polytheistic formule in their mono- 
theistic records. As is well known in connection with the 
theory the Pentateuch has been separated into two sources, 
the author of one being distinguished by his polytheistic 
thought is shown by the use of Elohim; whilst the other, the 
monotheist, always speaks of Jehovah. 

In reply to this theory scholars had pointed out that there is 
such a known grammatical form, or philological peculiarity, 
as a “plural of majesty” especially in Semitic languages, so 
that possibly the use of the plural in the “Old Testament” 
after all did not contradict the concept of a single all-powerful 
deity and as the Deuteronomy vi, 4, indicates must not be 
taken as a proof of Hebrew polytheism. Great Jewish schol- 
ars, such as Abarbauel and others, have also contended for 
this view of the question. 

The archeological researches concerning this matter that 
has been referred to as being of so much value, consist of a 
series of written documents, or, rather monuments, for the 
writings are engraved upon stone, left us by the people most 
closely allied to the Hebrews by race and thought—the 
Phoenicians. These new records at length show these people 
beyond shadow of doubt using the very plural form Elohim 


(in Phoenician Elim) when themselves speaking of a single 
deity. 
The search for, and publication of, all inscriptions found in 


the Phoenician and Hebrew languages and their cognate 
dialects, that is to say the tongues of Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, 
Moab and others, has of late years been much stimulated by 
the French government, who, in a collection entitled the 
“Corpus of Semitic Inscriptions,” stores up with erudite com- 
mentaries every text that is found. 

The first of these relics of antiquity to suggest what was 
likely to follow as to this subject was an inscription found at 
Athens which speaks of a man as being “chief of the priests 
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of the God Nergal,” and in this sentence the Phoenician scribe 
calls Nergal not by the parallel of Eloath, the singular for 
God, but Elim, or Elohim. Following upon this, a few years 
ago, a long Punic, or African Phoenician, inscription was dis- 
covered at Maktar in Algeria, which also uses the plural Elim 
for a single god, and does so so distinctly that the doubt that 
had been thrown upon the correctness of the engraver’s 
grammar, or rather of accepting his text as not being an error, 
of the Athens memorial should no longer have been held. 

The Maktar text reads “to the divinity of the Sanctuary to 
Sat, sister of the heavens,” so that here the Elim, deity, is 
female, a most curious coincidence, however, with 1 Kings, 
xi, 5, wherein Astoreth, the Sidonian Pheenician goddess, is 
styled “ Elohim.” 

Recently, however, two new monuments have been found, 
one at Carthage and the other in Sardinia, which defin- 
itely decide the question. The second of these is the most 
clear, in it, in the course of quite a long text, the words “To 
the Lord, to the holy God” occur, and in this expression so 
definitely monotheistic the plural Elim is used. The deity in 
question is the God Melquarth, and the interpretation of the 
inscription is quite clear. The first text is merely a man’s 
name which is Abd-Alim, a form which calls to mind the 
Abiah or Abyah of the Hebrews. 

As further illustration of the matter it may be mentioned 
that in the famous Tel-el Amarna tablets, which consist of 
dispatches from governors in Palestine to the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, the Aramaic plural form “ilani” is used for the 
word lord, in addressing the king, being a complimentary 
form of eulogy employed towards an earthly king who was to 
a certain extent deified, analogous to the use of the plural as 


we have cited in reference to a single deity. 

To sum up these short notes, it may be fairly said that the 
evidence from Semitic inscriptions tends to show that the use 
of the plural form Elohim in no sense indicates a polytheistic 
thought or religious cult in cases where, as in the Old Testa- 
ment and these new texts, it is manifestly ascribed to a single 
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deity. That the Phoenicians worshipped numerous gods we, 
of course, know; but we now know that they, like the 
Hebrews, used the plural form, when thinking of one only 
Divine person. Just as the theory that the Semitic people at 


the time of Moses had no anticipation of a future life has been 
disproved by the great Aramaic inscriptions of Sindjirli, so in 
this case a similar kind of view antagonistic to the object and 
basis of Old Testament thought has been contradicted by 
these inscriptions of the inhabitants of Tyre, Sidon and the 
Isles of the Sea. Scholars who do not sympathize with the 


views here expressed may adduce arguments with a view to 
minimize the value of the new texts, but to any candid mind 
the theory that because a Semitic writer used a plural term for 
God he must of necessity be a polytheist, or the product of 
polytheistic ancestors will now appear unwarranted. 


Joseru Orrorp, M.S. B. A. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue recent decease of Dean Edward A. Hoffman, D. D., of 
the General Theological Seminary, New York, deprives us of 
a valued contributor who was remarkable for his regularity. 
It isa singular fact that the larger the subscription the more 
regularly it is paid, while small subscriptions are often de- 
layed, even after a friendly hint has been given by letter. I 
am disposed to infer from these facts the probable prosperity 
of aman who is punctual in business matters, and the prob- 
able ill-success of a man who is dilatory. True it is that the 
Very Reverend Dean not only had great ecclesiastical respon- 
sibilities, but was possessed of a great fortune, well cared for, 
yet he never overlooked his annual subscription to our cause. 

Mr. Macalister has neatly stated the facts of the history of 
Gezer so far as that history was known before excavation 


began, and it may be well to give his summary, just as it was 


written, exceptiny foot notes of reference : 
“TI. Gezer before the Israelite Occupation Our sole author- 
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ity for the history of this misty epoch, in which Gezer first 
makes its appearance, is, at present, the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence, Three letters in this series of documents were 
written from Gezer itself, in the name of Yapahi, the Gov- 


ernor. These are to the effect that Gezer is hard pressed by 
the Habiri ; that Yapahi’s brother has rebelled and joined the 
Habiri, and seized the town of Mu**hazi; that the people 
called Suti are terrifying the inhabitants ; let the king send a 
favorable answer and assistance. In other letters, not appar- 
ently written from the town itself, reference is made to events 
connected with it. The bandit Lapaya excuses himself to the 
king for having entered the city, and deprecates the evil re- 
ports sent to the king concerning him. Two obscure writers, 
Arzaya and Addu-daian-(sapat ?), refer to Gezer, but on tablets 
so fragmentary that the contexts cannot be recovered. And 
Abd-hiba, of Jerusalem, complains to the king, in formule 
similar to those used by Yapahi, accusing the Gezerites and 
others of disloyalty. ‘The neighborhood of Gezer, of Askalon, 
and of Lachish, have given them (the rebels) food, oil, and 
every necessary.’ ‘ Milki-il and Suardata have bargained with 
the men of Gezer, of Gimti, and of Kilti, and have taken the 
surroundings of Rubuti. The king’s land is lost to the Habiri, 
and a town named Bit Ninib, near Jerusalem, is lost to the 
men of Kilti.’ The king is accordingly entreated for as- 
sistance. 

“II. Geser during the Israelite Immigration—A successor 
of Yapahi named (Horam) in the Hebrew, A:Aau or 
Edqu in the Septuagint version of Joshua, came to the help 
of Lachish against Joshua, but was defeated and slain 
(Joshua x, 33). His Canaanite subjects were not driven out, 
but were reduced to servitude (xvi, 10). On the partition of 
the country, Gezer formed a link in the chain of towns along 
the south border of the territory of Ephraim (xvi, 3), but was 
assigned as a Levitical city to the sept of Kohath (xxi, 21). 

“Ill, Gezer under David—In David's time it would appear 


that Gezer was in Philistine hands. That mysterious people, 
defeated by David in the Valley of Rephaim, near Jerusalem, 
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were pursued ‘from Geba until thou come to Gezer’ (2 Samuel 
v, 25); the latter being the terminus of the chase, presumably 
because it was within Philistine territory. An obscure story, 
describing the slaughter of certain Philistine giants, also 
refers, in one of its versions (1 Chron. xx, 4), to Gezer—that 
being the scene of the slaying of Sippai or Saph by Sibbecai. 
The other version (2 Samuel xxi, 18) locates the same inci- 
dent at an unknown place—Gob ; this name is regarded by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, with great probability, as a copyist’s 
error 

“IV. Gezer under Solomon.—The Pharaoh who was Solo- 
mon's father-in-law, burnt Gezer, and gave the site to his 
daughter, Solomon's wife. Solomon restored it (1 Kings ix, 
16). The circumstances surrounding this curious incident are 
unknown, but from the point of view of the excavator it is of 
capital importance. The excavations at Tell el-Hesy and Tell 
ej-Judeideh have already illustrated the permanence of layers 
of ashes ; and it is to be expected that the conflagration caused 
by ‘the Pharaoh will be found to have left its mark in the 


stratification of the débris. This evidently would give a valu- 


able date-level. It remains to be determined—and the 
excavation may enable us to determine—who this ‘ Pharaoh’ 
was, and whether he was actually an Egyptian king, or (as 
has recently been suggested) a ruler of the North Arabian 
land of Musri or Misrt, the existence of which has been indi- 
cated by the cuneiform tablets, and whose name could be 
easily confused with Misraim, the Hebrew name for 
Egypt. Apparently there had been a previous Egyptian con- 
quest of Gezer, referred toon the great stele of Meren-Ptah, 
in the words ‘Gezer, too, is taken.’ 

“V. Geser in the Maccabean Pertod.—During the late 
Jewish monarchy history is silent respecting Gezer ; but (as 
Gazara) it reappears several times in the narrative of the 
wars between the Jews and the Seleucids. Thus we hear of 


it as being once more the terminus of the chase of aconquered 
enemy; Judas pursued Georgias to ‘Gazara, and unto the 
plains of Idumaea, and Azotus, and Jamnia’ (I Macc. ix, 15). 
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Again, Bacchides, after his defeat by Jonathan, fortified and 
provisioned Gazara among the other works he carried out ‘to 
vex the Jews’ (ix, 52). This shows that the town, at the time, 
was out of Jewish hands; of its siege, capture, and purifica- 
tion we read a few chapters later (xiii, 43-48), though in the 
text ‘Gazara’ has been corrupted to ‘Gaza.’ (The English 
Revised Version has adopted the correction.) It would ap- 
pear, however, from a letter of the Roman Senate to Hyrcanus, 
that soon afterwards it had again passed out of Jewish posses- 
sion and was under Antiochus. 

“VI. Gezer in the Crusaders’ and Arab Period.—As yet the 
boundary inscriptions, giving us the name of (probably) a 
governor, Alkios, alone bridge the gap between the Hasmon- 
eans and the Crusaders. ‘Mont Gisart’ is of importance in 
the history of the Latin kingdom. A family took its name 
from the locality, and a castle was erected on the site. Here, 
too, a battle took place in 1177, in which Baldwin IV gained a 
great victory over Saladin. Saladin was again encamped 
here in 1191, and conducted futile negotiations with Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. After the departure of the Crusaders, the 


place once more assumes a little importance in connection 
with an encounter between the Governor of Jerusalem and a 
pedatory tribe of Bedawin. This was in 1495. 

“While it is unprofitable to indulge in vague speculations 
upon what may or may not await the explorer of this mound, it 
is hardly possible to avoid reflecting that, as three letters of 
the Palestine side of the Tell el-Amarna correspondence come 


from Gezer, it is only reasonable to expect one or two letters 
of the Egyptian side of the correspondence within the site ; 
and that traces of the early Levitical occupation ; of the Phil- 
istines; of the destruction and restoration of the city under 
Solomon ; of its fortification by Bacchides; and of its tenure 
by the Crusaders, should not be sought in vain. Besides these 
landmarks of local history, upon which light ought to be 


thrown, we have wider problems before us, to the solution of 
which the projected excavations should help us: The disposal 
of the dead by the pre-Israelite tribes ; the nature and extent 
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of Mycenzan and Egyptian influence on Palestinian culture ; 
the period of the introduction of iron ; and the ethnological 
affinities of the Philistines and other coast dwellers. 

“ The identification of the mound beside the modern village 
of Abu Shiisheh with the ancient Gezer was put forward some 
thirty years ago by M. Clermont-Ganneau, and confirmed by 


the brilliant discovery of the boundary inscriptions set by 
Alkios—the circle of which will, it is hoped, be completed 
during the two years’ occupation of the site to which the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund is looking forward. We thus have 
epigraphic evidence of the correctness of this identification, 
such as is to be found in the case of no other ancient site in 
Palestine. The name of the mound appears on the map as 
Tell Jezar ; but in speaking of it the people always refer to it 
as Tell ej-/ezari—with the definite article inserted and a vowel 
at the end. 

“The mound is in length about 1,700 feet, and in breadth, at 
the narrowest part, about 300; the long axis lies north of west 
by south of east. It is the largest ¢e//, when the available sur- 
face is taken into account, that has yet been attacked by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund ; for though Tell es-Safi was con- 
siderably larger, its encumbered surface made it impossible to 
examine more than a very small portion of the debris. The 
western end of the present mound is occupied, first by a small 
mulberry plantation, then by the house and farmyard erected 
by the late Mr. Bergheim, and then by the village cemetery, 
and a small half-ruined wely or shrine of the local saint. I do 
not think, however, that more than one-tenth of the site is 
thus covered, and the remainder is quite open. Moreover, 
there is little or no d¢ébris under the house and farmyard; the 
rock crops out to the surface round about them, so that even 
were this end of the mound free we should not require to ex- 
cavate there. 

“The depth of debris seems rather less than in other mounds 
that have been examined. So far as it is possible to judge, it 
does not appear to be more than 15 to 18 feet. But so much 
depends on the configuration of the concealed rock-surface 
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that appearances are apt to be deceptive. The outline of the 
upper surface rises at each end of the mound to a hillock, with 
a saddle between crossing the middle. The occurrence of 
thick walls, just cropping out from the surface, in the eastern 
half, shows that the eastern hillock is composed of the debris 
of a large fortress or acropolis, like that discovered at Tell 
Zakariya. On the south side of the saddle the city wall is 


plainly traceable. At the eastern side of the western hillock 
are two stones, standing with their heads above ground, ex- 
actly resembling the three beetylic columns that were found in 
the ‘High Place’ at Tell es-Safi, and probably part of a 
similar structure. 

“The pottery strewn over the surface of the mound is 
nearly all ancient, 7. ¢., belonging to the pre-Israelite period. 
This is curious when we consider the importance of the site in 
later times. There were, however, one or two Rhodian jar- 
handles with stamps impressed upon them. Except a carnel- 
ian bead, nothing else calling for special remark has been 
found by me on the surface of the ground. 

“A curious system of aqueducts and waterworks seems to 
radiate from the copious springs round the ¢e// which still call 
for examination ; these appear to be of the Roman period or 
later. And, in conclusion, I may remark that the fever for 
tomb-robbing which has recently spread over Palestine does 
not yet seem to have reached the immediate neighborhood of 
Abu Shiisheh, ’so there is reason to hope that one cemetery 
may yet be rescued from the clutches of the syndicate of 
fellahin, pedlars and tourists, who are rapidly making Pales- 
tine archeologically a desert.” 


Certainly there has not been a time for years when the out- 
look was so cheering as now for successful work. 


THEopoRE F. WricHrT, 
Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch- 
ological Survey Fund and the Grazco= 
Roman Branch. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the Sum Of ceccoveccovevcrseeeerveeeserssnssnnsesrneerssneersneesssn 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; and I direct that the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Gre 


Book Reviews. 


Lao-Tze’s Tao-Ten Kinc. Chinese English. With Intro- 
duction, Transliteration and Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. 

Lao-Tze, the celebrated Chinese philosopher, was the 
founder of a religion as ancient and important as that of Con- 
fucius, but Taoism is to-day only in small measure based on 
Lao’s teachings. In the first Christian century Taoism took 
on more the outward resemblance of a religion, borrowing 
from Buddhism its temples, monasteries, liturgies, and forms 
of worship. In its present form it isa system of polytheism 
from which every trace of philosophy and truth has disap- 
peared. Lao-Tze was for twenty-eight years the contempor- 
ary of Confucius, and he was a man of equal intelligence. 
But unlike Confucius, Lao-Tze was chiefly a thinker, and he 
made no attempt to elevate the people; his purpose was to 
repress the passions, and to preserve the soul in perfect 
equanimity. Confucius called him a dragon soaring to the 
clouds of heaven, which nothing could surpass. The object 
of Confucius was the practical government of man through a 
code of morals; that of Lao-Tze the rendering of man im- 
mortal through the contemplation of God. His doctrine was, 


that silence and the void produced the Tao, the “Logos” or 
reason by which movement was produced; and from these 
two sprung all beings which contained in themselves the dual 
principle of male and female. Man was composed of two 
principles—the one material and the other spiritual—from 
which he emanated, and to which he ought to return, by 
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throwing off the shackles of the body, annihilating the mater- 
ial passions, the inclinations of the soul, and pleasures of the 
body. By this means, the soul was to regain its origin—be- 
come immortal. This could only be effected by the renuncia- 
tion of riches, honor, and the ties of life. 

Lao lays great stress upon humility and upon gentleness, and, 
in one sentence at least, approaches Christian ethics. The moral 
code of the Tao sect is excellent, inculcating all the great 
principles found in other religions—charity, benevolence, 
virtue, and the free-will, moral agency and responsibility of 
man. With Lao-Tze virtue is sure of its reward; everything 
is arranged by a fixed law. Says he, “ Men, asarule, attempt 
for personal ends to change the Tao (or path, way, method) 
that is eternal; they endeavor to create or make a Tao of 
theirown. But when they make, they mar; all they should 
do is to let the eternal Tao have its way, ‘and otherwise be 
heedless of consequences, for all will be well.” Christ ex- 
presses the same sentiment: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness ; and all these things (the necessi- 
ties of life) shall be added unto you.” 

Lao-Tze was born about 604 B.C. He lived to a great age, 
according to some authorities, 119 years. His great work, the 
Téo-Teh. King, or “ Book of Reason and Virtue,” has passed 
through some sixty-four editions, and has been translated into 
several languages. The work exercised a strong influence on 
Tolstoi, who contemplated making a Russian translation. 
This work was esteemed very highly by the countrymen of 
Lao-Tze, and no one interested in comparative religion can 
afford to leave it unread. 

The 7éo0-7eh-King is translated in Legge’s Chinese Classics 
(Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XXXIX), and in Chalmer’s 
“The Speculations of the Old Philosopher Lau-tsze” (1868). 
The first is an expensive book, and is not considered as being 
a good translation. Chalmer’s work is out of print. The 
student, therefore, will gladly welcome Dr. Carus’ translation 
which is based upon a comparison of five versions, and is a 
faithful reproduction not only of the sense but of all the char- 
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acteristic qualities, especially the terseness and ruggedness of 
style. The book contains an introduction considering the 
fundamental principles, ethics, etc., of Lao-Tze’s philosophy ; 
the Chinese text of the Tao-Teh-King ; English translation ; 
transliteration of the text, Chinese-English; and notes and 
comments. The student of Chinese, as well as of Chinese re- 
ligion and philosophy, will find this book very valuable. 

(Chicago. The Open Court Publishing Co. 12 mo., pp. 
345. Price $3.00.) 


A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian Archeology. A Hand- 
book for Students and Travelers. By M. Brodrick and A. 
Anderson Morton. 

The orthography of Egyptian names has always been a 
puzzle to readers of Egyptological works. The names are 
often reduced to unpronounceable skeletons with an abund- 
ance of commas, which may be very well for purely philologi- 
cal purposes, but which is quite a gratuitous obstacle to the 
reader who has not taken a preliminary course in such work. 
It is sometimes difficult to recognize our old friend Thothmes 
in Tehuti-mes, or Usertsen in Usirtasen, or Khent-Amenti in 
Khontamentit. The French ou is often represented by @, as 
Khnoumou by Khnimf. The use of dotted letters, though 
useful to those who are able to read hieroglyphs, is liable to 
mislead the general reader. This is the only fault we have to 
find with this book. Here the transliteration appears to be in 
accordance with the English alphabet, and which has received 
the sanction of such authorities as Lepsius, Brugsch and 
Renouf. 

All hieroglyphic signs are of two kinds, those representing 
sounds, and those representing ideas—called phonetic and 
ideographic. Of the former, the phonetic characters, there 
are two kinds, the alphabetic and the syllabic. Any translit- 
eration of these signs must be regarded only as an approxi- 
mate equivalent of the respective sounds ; but by means of the 
Coptic and the names in which Semitic words are transcribed 
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in Egyptian, and Egyptian words in Semitic, it is an estab- 
lished fact that all signs represent consonants. The vowels, 
just as in Hebrew, are not indicated. 

The authors of this book have collected all the words usually 
met with by travellers and readers of Egyptian history, and a 
concise definition is given. For instance, under “Scarab,” we 
read: “This is an amulet made in the form of the beetle 
known as Scarabeus sacer. It is the symbol of the god 
Khepera, 2. ¢,, ‘he who turns’ or ‘rolls,’ for the conception 
was that Khepera caused the sun to move across the sky as 
the beetle causes its ball to roll. A scarab inscribed with the 
30th (B) chapter of the ‘Book of the Dead’ took the place of 
the heart in the body of the deceased. The prescribed form 
for such heart-scarabs was gold plated, with a silver ring for 
attachment. Scarabs have been found in great number and 
variety. They were made in amethyst, crystal, lapis lazuli, 
carnelian, granite, and many other stones. The majority were 
composed of faience.” This book contains eighty illus- 
trations. 

(London, Methuen & Co. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
31 West 23d street. 12 mo., pp. 198. Price $1.00. 


Firchaological Notes. 


THE results of the excavations at the Argive Heraeum, 
which were conducted in 1891-95.in behalf of the Archzologi- 
cal Institute of America and the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, by Professor Charles Waldstein—for four 


years director and for a longer time professor of the School at 
Athens and now Slade professor of Fine Art in the University 
of Cambridge are now in press. They will be published in 
two handsome quarto volumes, and will be fully illustrated. 
Among the full page plates are colored plates of architectural 


restorations and of objects of ceramic art, and also ten helio- 


gravures, which have been prepared with the highest perfec- 
tion of the art, of sculptures found in the excavations. 
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The work—which will be entitled “The Argive Heraeum” 


—will be edited by Professor Waldstein, with the assistance of 
several other scholars, who have been members of the School 
at Athens; most of them also aided him in.the active work of 
excavation. 

In addition to his general editorial revision of the publica- 
tion, Professor Waldstein has written the General Introduction 
and the chapter on Sculpture, and is a collaborator in the 
chapters on Architectural Topography, on Terra-Cotta Figur- 
ines, and on Terra-Cotta Reliefs. 

Mr. Edward L. Tilton, of the firm of Boring & Tilton of 
New York City, who was the architect of the School at Athens 


during the last year of the excavations, has prepared the 
chapters on Architecture and on Architectural Topography, 
with many elaborate plans and many interesting results. 
Professor Richardson, the present director of the School at 
Athens, has written the chapter on Inscriptions, one of which 
contains the earliest mention of the four Doric tribes; Pro- 
fessor Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr College, has 
charge of the important section on Vases, and with Professor 
Waldstein of that on Terra-Cotta Reliefs ; Professor Waldstein 
and Dr. George H. Chase of Harvard University, have written 
the chapters on Terra-Cotta Figurines; Mr. H. F. De Cou of 


the University of Michigan has furnished a thorough account 
and discussion of the Bronzes found in the excavations; 
Professor Richard Norton, director of the American School in 
Rome, has discussed the Engraved Stones, Gold Ornaments, 
Coins, and other minor objects; Mr. Albert M. Lythgoe, 
recently instructor in Egyptian Archeology in Harvard 
University, has studied the Egyptian Antiquities, and Dr. 
Henry S. Washington, formerly of Yale University, has con- 
tributed a Note on the Geology of the Argive region. The 
longest divisions of the work are those on Vases, by Dr. 
Hoppin, and on Bronzes by Mr. De Cou. Assistance on the 


Inscriptions has been rendered by Professor James R. 


Wheeler and Dr. J. D. Rogers, of Columbia University, and 
Dr. T. W. Heermance, of Yale University. 
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Not only is each of these scholars fitted in general to do the 
work which he has undertaken, but each has given unspar- 
ingly of his time to this enterprise. Mr. De Cou has spent six 
years in Greece, being occupied during the last five years 
chiefly with researches connected with these Argive bronzes. 


Professor Hoppin was in Greece parts of four years, being en- 
gaged the rest of the time in the study of archeology in 


Germany. Professor Norton was in Greece for two years. 
Dr. Washington was in Greece a part of each year for six 


years, and, like the rest, rendered important services in the 
active work of excavation. Dr. Chase was for two years a 


member of the School and devoted much of this time to work, 
in the museum at Athens, on the Figurines, 


The excavations at the Heraeum are acknowledged to have 
artistic and historical as well as archeological value. The 
Heraeum was the chief seat in Greece of the worship of Hera. 
It was the oldest and most noted sanctuary of Argolis, and 
one of the most famous of all Greece. The excavations show 


the sanctuary to have been more magnificent and complex 


than had been supposed, —with extensive colonnades and 
water works, as well as buildings which seem to have been 
used for the comfort of the numerous worshippers of the god- 
dess. Although of the temples nothing but the foundations 
remained, enough was found to justify the architectural 
“restoration” of the buildings of the precinct to a degree be- 
yond what had even been hoped. Mr. Tilton’s drawings of 


the restored buildings are among the most interesting of the 
many beautiful illustrations of the work. The Argive School 
of Sculpture, also, is to be seen since these discoveries in new 
light. Certain classes of bronze ornaments are shown in their 
development by these collections as nowhere else in the world. 
The discoveries of objects of ceramic art were both rich and 
important. 

About $13,000 was expended in the work of these excava- 
tions, without counting the time of those in charge. Of this 
amount the Archzological Institute paid about half. The 
principal objects are now displayed in the Central Museum at 
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Athens. The ruins have been put by the Greek government 
in the care of a guard, and the importance of the American 


work has been recognized by a plan for the construction of a 
public road tothe ruins. Scholars generally rank these exca- 
vations high among those which have been made in Greece. 
The excavations have already honored American scholarship, 


and the publication is intended to be worthy of the ex- 
cavations. 

This publication is in charge of a joint committee of the 
Archeological Institute and the School, which share the finan- 
cial responsibility for it. 

Subscribers are requested to address their subscriptions to 
Professor James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

The first volume is now ready. The text covers 236 large 
quarto pages, with 141 illustrations. In addition to the illus- 
trations in the text are 42 full-page, double-page, or triple-page 
plates. A considerable part of the second volume is in type, 


and the committee in charge hope that the work may be 
completed before the close of the year 1902. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. Vol. XXIV. Part 6: The Book of the Dead, 


chapters CKLIV-CXLVI, Prof. E. Naville—A Monument of 
Antef V, from Coptos, A. H. Gardiner—A Mythological Text 
from Memphis; a reply to a criticism, F. W. Read and A. C. 
Bryant—The so-called Quinta of 4 Kings, F. C. Burkitt— 
Materiaux pour 1’ étude de la religion Assyro-Babyloienne, A. 
Boissier—A “ Scythian” in Egypt, W. E. Crum—The Chronol- 
ogy of Asurbanipal’s Reign, Rev. C. H. W. Johns—Semitic 
Analogies for Old Testament Names, Joseph Offord—Extracts 
from my Note Books, V, Percy E. Newberry—The Sacrifice of 
Isaac, Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley—Types of Egyptian Draughts- 
men, E. Towry Whyte. 

A paper by Messrs. Read and Bryant on an important relig- 
ious text appeared in the last volume of the P.S. B.A. This 
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paper was unjustly criticised by Dr. Breasted inthe Zettschrift 
fiir Aegyptische Sprache. Messrs. Read and Bryant here prove 


that they were correct not only in the reading of certain hiero- 
glyphs but in the translation, and that Dr. Breasted was 
wrong in his criticisms. 

Rev. Mr. Oesterley, in his paper on ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Isaac,” 
holds the following theory as to the origin and object of the 
narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac: 

I. There was an ancient tradition of the patriarch Abra- 
ham having offered up his son as a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
diety. This was the basis on which the narative was founded. 

II. The compiler saw that although human sacrifice was 
prevalent among the surrounding nations, it had been discon- 
tinued in Israel ; how was this to be accounted for? Clearly, 
to the compiler’s mind, such a change must have had the 
sanction of the national god. Knowing the tradition which 
was current about Abraham and the sacrifice of his first-born, 
the compiler interpreted it as being the occasion of the divine 
interposition which resulted in the discontinuance of human 
sacrifice, and, in accordance with his conviction, added some 
details, in perfect good faith, calculated to press home the 
lesson which (as he believed) the original occurrence was 
intended to convey. 

III, The compiler perceived, furthermore, that there was a 


growing tendency in Israel to assimilate the religious practices 
of the surrounding nations. This gave a further and even 
stronger reason to show that the God of Israel had Himself 
interposed to stop the ancient usage of their forefathers, and 
that therefore, the practice ought not to be resuscitated. 

Mr. Offord refers to the close connection between the 
religious concepts, and the similarity in the names of the 
deities forming the Pantheon, of the various branches of the 
Semitic race, such as the Assyrians and Arameans, Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, and Palmyrenes. He refers to an interesting in- 
stance of this kind as afforded by the name of the Prince of 
Dor in the “Golenischef Papyrus” of an Egyptian voyage to 
Syria ; one Zeker-baal, whose similarity of name with that of 
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Zachariah, was at once apparent. The same idea is carried 
into Phoenician expression by an intaglio in the British 


Museum which reads Zeker-Hoshea. This name Zeker-baal is 
clearly the original form of the classic “Sicharbas,” the 
husband of the famous Dido of Carthage. Mr. Offord gives 
numerous other examples. 


Tue recently published biography of Sir Walter Besant con- 
tains an interesting anecdote of Shapira, who may well be 
regarded as the prince of philological imposters. Shapira was 
a Polish Jew, who had been converted to Christianity, but not 
to Christian honesty. Many years ago he visited Sir Walter 
Besant and submitted to him a document which he said re- 
futed every theory held by modern theological students. 
Shapira was a good actor. At first he would tell nothing of 
the discovery. Then, after much hard pressing, he confided to 
Sir Walter, with apparent reluctance, that the document was 
nothing less than a contemporary copy of the book of 
Deuteronomy written on parchment. Hesitatingly Shapira 
exhibited a piece of his precious manuscript. It was written 
in the Phoenician characters of the Moabite stone in fine, 
black ink, and was still bright and legible after three thousand 
years. 

Shapira fabled interestingly of his wonderful find. He told 
how the manuscript had been preserved because it had been 
deposited in a perfectly dry cave in Moab. Besant urged him 
to proclaim his discovery to the world. Shapira hesitated ; 
but finally he consented to reveal his discovery to two persons, 
Dr. Ginsburg, the great Hebrew scholar, and Captain Conder, 
the surveyor of Western Palestine. Mr. Besant invited both 
these gentlemen to visit him on the following day. Dr. 
Ginsburg thought that the invitation included his friends, and 
brought with him practically the whole British Museum and 
all the Hebrew scholars in London. Conder also came. 
Amid much ill-suppressed excitement, Shapira unfolded his 
manuscript. One of the company remarked that the parch- 
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ment was strangely modern in appearance, and that it spoke 
well for the art of the time of Moses. When the company 
separated, a professor of Hebrew remarked, “This is one of 
the few things that could not be a forgery and a fraud.” 

William Simpson, of the Illustrated London News, had no 
great respect for the wily Shapira. Conder quietly observed 
that “all the points objected to by German critics have van- 
ished in this new and epoch-making trouvaille. The geogra- 
phy is not confused, and Moses does not record his own 
death.” Simpson, who knew all the caves of Moab, and also 
knew that they were damp and earthy, said, “There is not a 
dry cave in the country.” “Then you think?” questioned 
Besant. “ Precisely,” said Simpson. 

While the learned professors were hanging over the manu- 
scripts for days, and were preparing commentaries, Clement 
Ganneau came over from Paris to see the document. “I 
know,” he said, “how this manuscript was obtained. The 
parchment is cut from the margins of Hebrew manuscripts, 


some of them of considerable antiquity. The writing is that 
of yesterday.” 

Ganneau’s statement was only too true. Shapira received 
the manuscript without a single offer to buy it. His mind be- 
came unbalanced. His failure and the work of preparing his 
admirable forgery proved too much for him. He hanged 
himself. 


We are glad to note the appearance of a new volume of 
Prof. R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters which 
forms Part VI of this valuable series of Assyrian texts. The 
first part of this work appeared some ten years ago, and since 
that time the author has continued to publish at intervals 
fresh volumes of the series, so that the number of Assyrian 
letters already published by him reaches the respectable total 
of six hundred and forty-nine. The present volume contains 
the texts of one hundred and twelve tablets, of which some 
fifteen have been previously published, chiefly by Dr. Winck- 
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ler ; even if the plan of publication had not made it necessary 
to republish these texts, the inaccuracies of the previous edi- 
tion would, as D. Harper hints in his preface, have been suffi- 
cient justification for doing so. In previous volumes of the 
work the letters have been arranged by the author according 
to the names of their writers; but there are many letters in 
the Kuyunjik collections from which the names of the writers 
have been broken off, and the most important of these have 
been selected to form the present volume. In the case of 
several of the letters, however, the names of the writers are 
only partly broken, and it will doubtless be possible to restore 
many of them when all the texts have been published. More- 
over, it will also be possible to identify the writers of other 
letters from a systematic comparison and study of their con- 
tents ; meanwhile we think that the author is wise to postpone 
such a classification until the completion of the textual portion 
of the work. Asin the earlier volumes of the series, the field 
covered by the letters in the present volume is a wide one. 
While they are all addressed to the King, their contents show 
that they are written by military officers, governors, subordi- 
nate officials, agents, astrologers and the like; and they not 
only deal with the affairs of Ashur, Calah, Diir-Sharrukin, 
Tarbis, and smaller Assyrian towns, but include interesting 
references to the great cities of Babylonia, and to Elam, 
Northern Syria and the Mediterranean Coast. Some of the 
letters are concerned with the political administration of the 
Assyrian empire, while others are of a business nature and 
furnish information concerning the collection or ‘transport of 
horses and chariots, camels, cattle and sheep, silver and gold, 
bronze, iron and precious woods, vessels and raiment for the 
needs of the palace, stone for colossi, and hewn stone for 
building operations, etc. Other letters deal with supplies for 
the temples and the administration of justice, and others 


again, with the performance of ceremonies and incantations, 
and with the results following an eclipse, and omens derived 
from the positions of the planets. We have not space to de- 
scribe at greater length this varied and interesting collection 
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of texts, but the above brief summary will serve to indicate 
the general nature of the field they cover. Prof. Harper is to 
be congratulated on the steady growth of his great “corpus ;” 
we are interested to learn from his preface that Part VII is in 
the press and will be ready in a few weeks. (London. Luzac 
& Co.) 


Dr. Hivprecut says, in the Sunday School Times, that of the 
excavations made in Egypt during the past winter those of 
Flinders-Petrie at Abydos have led to no important results. 
Far more successful have been those of Dr. Borchardt at 
Abusir, north of the pyramids of Gizeh, made at the instance 
of the German Oriental Society. The object of these excava- 
tions was to lay bare the chapel belonging to the pyramid of 
King Ne-woser-Re (about 2500 B. C.). Here, for the first 
time, it became possible to determine with precision how one 
of these sanctuaries, devoted to religious rites for the deceased 
monarch, was arranged and adorned, and to see how its plan 
was almost identical with that of similar buildings of a later 
period. 

From the valley a broad causeway, built up of square stones, 
led to the entrance of the sanctuary. Within was found a 
large open, colonnaded court, and beyond this were other 
rooms, galleries, and halls, which were in part adorned with 
reliefs. Of the tombs of the great men of the realm, which, 
according to Egyptian customs, are found around the tomb of 
a ruler, some have likewise been uncovered. From these in- 
teresting statues and other representations have been taken. 
Tombs dating from the middle empire (2000-1700 B. C.) were 
also found. Some of these were unused, and contained be- 
sides the sarcophagi, all those articles which it was supposed 
the deceased would need in the other world. These tombs 


belong to a family of priests, whose duty it was to offer the 
prayers for the soul of King Ne-woser-Re. This discloses the 
interesting fact that the memory of deceased potentates was 
honored for centuries after their departure. The neighbor- 
hood of the pyramids, furthermore, remained a favored place 
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of sepulture to a late period, and here many tombs have been 
found dating from the time of the Greeks. 

In a sarcophagus of this late period an extraordinarily im- 
portant find was made, to wit: a Greek papyrus containing a 
dithyramb on the Persian wars by Timotheus of Milet (about 
400 B, C.), a somewhat long composition by a Greek lyric poet, 
who has hitherto been known only by name. This work, so 
highly renowned in ancient times, is the first specimen of this 


kind of poetry that has been found, while the manuscript 
itself, which probably dates from the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, B. C., is the oldest of all the Greek papyrus manuscripts 
so far discovered, and is not more than fifty years removed 
from the death of the poet. 


Tue l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Saigon, has pub- 
lished Captain Lunet de Lajonquiére’s Atlas Archeologique de 
l’Indochine, Monuments du Champa et du Cambodge. Its scope 
is indicated in a Preface by ‘the Director, M. L. Finot, who 
writes: “Two Hindu kingdoms have left on the soil of Indo- 
China lasting traces of their civilization: Champa on the 
eastern coast, Cambodia in the valleys of Mékhong and 
Ménam. A rich series of temples, palaces, statues and in- 
scriptions offer to history documents all the more precious in 
that narrative as sources are rarer and more insufficient. The 
limits of this work are those of French Indo-China. That the 
actual frontier of Cambodia has no value for history and that 
a complete archeological map ought to comprise the ancient 
provinces of this state to-day incorporated in the kingdom of 
Siam, of this we are convinced as any one. Our intention is, 
therefore, to do for Siamese Cambodia what we have done for 
French Cambodia. But we have preferred to defer this neces- 
sary addition for an approaching edition. For similar reasons 
we have a fortiori: excluded antiquities of Chinese or Annam- 
ese origin.” The atlas is composed of five maps: 1. Southern 
Annam; 2, Northern Annam; 3, Southern Cambodia; 4, 
Northern Cambodia; 5, General Map of Indo-China. The 
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first four, on a scale ofso¢ss0, comprise the regions where the 
monuments are most numerous; the fifth, on a scale of 
esuboos, gives the situations of the monuments scattered outside 
those regions. The sites of monuments are marked in red— 
with a solid dot, if perfectly fixed, with an open ring if from 
exact reports, a note of interrogation being added when inex- 
act—groups of buildings are marked with rectangles. Two 
tables are given. The first table is a list of the monuments, 
with a summary description of their character, arranged under 
the headings of the localities in which they occur. The 
second table is an alphabetical list of all the archeological 
sites contained in the maps with reference to their latitude, 
longitude, etc. Notes are prefixed on the derivation and 
transcription of the geographical names, which are derived 
from so many sources, of which European, Annamese, Cham, 
Cambodian, Thai, and aboriginal are severally referred to. 


In his address at the last annual meeting of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, Professor Petrie said: “It is now twenty- 
one years since I began work in Egypt. Mariette then ruled, 
and this Fund was yet unborn. In those days the Pyramid of 
Khufu was one boundary of history, nothing whatever was 
known of the archeology of Egypt as a comparative science, 
and no trace of Europe in Egypt was thought of earlier than 
the Ptolemies. The situation now is completely different. 
The monumental history has been carried back to the very 
beginning of the written record, which has been entirely con- 
firmed ; and beyond all that, the whole course of the prehis- 
toric civilization has been mapped out for perhaps two 
thousand years more completely than has been done for such 
ages in any otherland. The archeology is better known than 
that of the most familiar countries ; not a vase or a bead, not 
an ornament or a carving, but what falls into place with 
known examples, and can be closely dated. 

The connection with Europe has been led back to the be- 
ginning of Greek records, then to the Mykenzan times, next 
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to the XIIth Dynasty, and now even to the Ist Dynasty, and 
Egypt is the sounding line for the unmeasured abyss of 
European history. No such opening of new fields to the mind 
has come to pass since the days when the Renaissance schol- 
ars burst into the world of lost classical authors; even the 
surprising unfolding of Assyria and Babylonia lacks the his- 
torical completeness of the Egyptian record, and is still almost 
untouched in its archeology and development. We cannot 


expect the next twenty-one years to be as potent as that 
which we have seen, for the great outlines are now laid down ; 
but many a dim passage in the long course of the history yet 
awaits the light, and it will be the duty of the new century 
to fill in, as far as possible, the details of the picture which has 
been sketched in the last few years.” 


Tue English Palestine Exploration Fund, through Mr. Mc- 
Allister, has just commenced excavations at a new site, Abu 
Shusheh, identified by M. Clermont-Ganneau in 1872 as the 
site of the Biblical Gezer, near Ramleh, on the edge of the 
Sharon plain. For some six weeks the Austrians, under Pro- 
fessor Sellin, have been excavating, with a fair degree of 
success, Ta’anuk, the Biblical Taanach, on the southeastern 
edge of the plain of Esdraelon. The Germans have secured a 
firman to excavate the ancient Megiddo, in the same neighbor- 
hood, and expect to commence work there shortly. As is well 
known, another German expedition has been excavating and 
restoring in an admirable manner the great temple of Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus at Baalbek, and the neighboring smaller tem- 
ples. This work, which has already occupied about two years, 
will require more than another year for its completion. In 
addition to this the same expedition has excavated some 
smaller but interesting ruins in the Lebanon, on the edge of 
the Beka, in the same general region. This summer the same 
expedition is exploring the ruins of Palmyra, Gerash, Amman, 
and similar less-known sites east of the Jordan for the purpose 
of amore thorough study and comparison of Syrian-Roman 
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architecture and antiquities. The Germans are peculiarly 
active in exploration in Turkey at the present time. In addi- 
tion to the two expeditions mentioned above, they are 
excavating also at Miletus, at Perganos, and at Babylon, and 
are about commencing excavation of a little known Baby- 
lonian ruin mound, apparently of great antiquity, south of 
Nippur, between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 


Mr. Artuur Evans has reported to the Oxford Philological 


Society an account of the bearing of this year’s discovery upon 
the understanding of the strange Minoan characters found in 
such abundance in the “House of the Double-Axe” at 
Knossos. He exhibited fac-similes of three clay tablets found 
this year, upon each of which were three or four numbers, the 
sum total of which (though the numbers varied) amounted in 
each case to 100; this plainly showed the inscriptions to have 
to do with percentages. Mr. Evans exhibited to the society a 
large sheet of ‘“‘ Types for Prehistoric Script,” with a Synopsis 
of the “ One-nick, Two-line Pica font,” and of the “One-nick, 
Great Primer font.” In producing these fonts, 203 characters 
(at first roughly outlined by Mr. Evans) were symmetrically 
re-drawn and reduced by photography at the University Press. 
A line-block, made for each size, was then electrotyped, type 
faces were cut out singly, and mounted on type-bodies, and 
from these electrotype matrices were produced. Mr. Evans 
also exhibited to the society a process-block reproduction in 
black and white line-drawing of the largest of the clay tablets 
upon which is the largest inscription yet found at Knossos; it 
was unearthed this year. At the end of two of the a5 odd 
lines of this inscription occur the signs for two numbers, 31 
and 23, each being preceded by the “man” sign. Before this 
sign stand in each case the same three characters, the meaning 
of which must be “total,” as there are plainly 31 units marked 
on the lines preceding the “total ‘man’ 31”, and 23 units 
plainly recorded on the lines preceding “total ‘man’ 23.” 
This is the way in which some progress towards decipherment 


has already been made. 
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Proressor Georce A. Barton, Ph. D., of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, has recently published a book entitled “A Sketch of 
Semitic Origins, Social and Religious.” Professor Christopher 
Johnson, of Johns Hopkins University, in reviewing this book 
in the Biblical World, says: “ Dr. Barton’s work is character- 
ized by infinite research, methodical arrangement of the great 
amount of material he has gathered, sound judgment, and 
clear and logical treatment of the complicated questions he 
discusses. His arguments are, in the main, convincing, and 
his presentation of the subject is full of interest. Dr. Barton 
has produced a most valuable work, which must have an im- 
portant influence upon the study of Semitic social and religious 
institutions.” Dr. Johnston is one of the best authorities in 
this country on the subject. 

A writer reviewing this book in the Nation says: “It must 
be confessed that the impression produced by this book as a 
whole is not a satisfactory one. Admitting Dr. Barton is not a 
specialist in ethnography, sociology, or Egyptian, but he acts 
very much as though he were, and picks out of books the 
points which fit his speculations, until the Ishtar cult, on 
which he may fairly claimed to have specialized, runs risk of 
being obscured by the things meant to support it. 

With a little reading in current sociological hand-books, almost 
any hypothesis might be triumphantly established. 

Again, for a low standard in scholarship we were prepared,” 
etc., and so on for four columns, all of which bear the ear- 
marks of a young professor in Chicago University. 


ExcavatTIon in Palestine, under the direction of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, is to be resumed, permission having 
been received to that effect from the Sultan. The important 
site of Gezer (—Gazara), referred to by Professor Wright, on 
another page, is to be unearthed, and high anticipations will 
be entertained as to the finds which may be made. There 
seems to be no question that Gezer is one of the most promis- 
ing sites for exploration which could have been chosen. 
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Part II of the Amherst Papyri gives a detailed instance of 
the administrative processes, preserved with unusual com- 
pleteness in Papyrus 31. The document dates from B. C. 112, 
in the reign of Soter II. Senpdéeris, daughter of Onnophris, 
surreptitiously enclosed a piece of desert land (about 55 square 
metres) with a view to planting date-palms. An overseer of 
the revenue, while collecting taxes in the neighborhoced, gets 
wind of this encroachment, visits the spot, probably applies 
torture, and extracts a‘fine together with twice the ordinary 
taxes. This fine is paid over to a banker, and the transaction 


requires the signature of the overseer of the revenues and of 
the royal scribe, fortified by the certificates of two minor offi- 
cials that the land measurements are correct. Senpieris sur- 


vives to pay two years later a government tax of 10 per cent. 
on the purchase price of a house and land. The collection of 
revenue was naturally carried out with great rigor. Granar- 
ies were sealed by government agents, and were not released 
till they were assessed and the taxes paid—a procedure similar 
to that of the Turkish Government in the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, parties suspected of defrauding the revenue were 
expressly deprived of the assistance of advocates. Advocates 
who dared render assistance in such cases were themselves 
subject to heavy penalties and disabilities by a decree of 
Philadelphus, cited in an interesting petition of certain land- 
holders (No. 33), wherein they accuse a Komarch not only of 
peculation, but of the further misdemeanor of bringing advo- 
cates to plead for him in the royal court. 


Says Professor Sayce in the June AHomiuletic Review: 
“ Neither in Egypt nor in Babylonia has any beginning of civ- 
ilization been found. As far back as archeology can carry us 
man is already civilized, building cities and temples, carving 
hard stone into artistic form, and even employing a system of 
pictorial writing. And of Egypt it may be said that the older 
the culture the more perfect it is found to be. The fact is a 
very remarkable one in view of modern theories of develop- 
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ment and of the evolution of civilization out of barbarism. 
Whatever may be the reason, such theories are not borne out 
by the discoveries of archeology. Instead of the progress we 
should expect we find retrogression and decay ; where we look 
for the rude beginnings of art, we find an advanced society 
and artistic perfection. Is it possible that the Biblical view is 
right after all, and that civilized man has been civilized from 
the outset? Ifso, we can no longer go to the savage to learn 
how our first ancestors lived and thought, for the savage will 
represent either degeneracy from a higher type or else a 
different race. In any case, the culture and civilization of 
Egypt and Babylonia appear to spring into existence fully de- 
veloped, as Greek mythology averred that Athens had sprung 
from the head of Zeus. Archeology, at all events, has failed 
to discover the elements out of which, according to the doc- 
trine of evolution, they ought to have grown.” 


Contents of Man for July: Notes on some Indian Tatu 
Marks, H. H. Risley—The Supreme Being and Totems in 
Sarawak, Andrew Lang—Implements and Ornaments of the 
Yahgans of Fuegia, J. L. Myers, I1l_—Prehistoric Villages in 
Thessaly, R. C. Bosanquet—An American View of Totem- 
ism, J. W. Powell—Reviews—Proceedings of Societies. 

The discoveries in Thessaly were made in the summer of 
1891 by M. M. Staés and Tsountas at two sites in the fertile 
plain which extends from the port of Mount Pelion round the 
shores of the Gulf of Volo, the ancient Iolkos. No trace of 
bronze was found and stone implements were abundant, but 
the pottery of both places was of a more advanced kind than 
that usually assigned to the Neolithic Age in Greece. The ex- 
plorers have detected sites of the same character in other 
parts of Thessaly, and M. Tsountas has now resumed work 
there. Their account of the excavations, a quarto volume of 
fifty plates from photographs and from drawings by E. Gil- 
lieron, will be published by the Greek Archeological Society, 
and is expected to appear in 1903. 
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Contents of the Proceedings of Biblical Archeology. Vol. 
XXIV, Part 3: The Prefects of Egypt II, Seymour de 
Recci—Greek Transcriptions of Babylonian Tablets, T. G. 
Pinches (3 Plates)—The Greeks in Babylonian-Greco Cunei- 
form Texts, A. H. Sayce—Note on the Heavenly Body Kakkab 
Mul, R. Brown, Jr.—The Antiquity of the four-wheeled 
Chariot, Joseph Offord, (2 Plates). 

Says Mr. Offord: In all studies of the history of wheeled 
vehicles it is customary to commence with the two-wheeled 
chariot, or car, and to infer that four-wheeled ones were a 
much later invention. This may be the correct view to take, 
but recently a number of archaic representations of four- 
wheeled cars have been discovered, which will for the present 
force archeologists to admit that as far as pictorial evidence 
goes, the four-wheeled type of carriage is carried back into 
antiquity quite as far as, if not farther than, the two-wheeled 
chariot. In proof of this assertion, Mr. Offord describes five 
very early drawings of four-wheeled vehicles, and gives photo- 
graphs of them. 


Tue “ Neues Weiner Tageblatt” of July 24, says that Dr. 
Sellim, a professor at the Vienna University, who is exploring 
Palestine in behalf of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, has 
discovered the walls and gateway of the ancient Temple of 
Solomon, in the neighborhood of Janohah, in Samaria. The 
famous Temple of Solomon was that built by the king at 
Jerusalem. After its destruction it was replaced by the 
Temple of Zerubbabel and the Temple of Herod. There is no 
record of Solomon building a temple at Samaria, the town 
thirty miles north of Jerusalem, which did not come into im- 
portance till after the revolt of the ten tribes, when it was 


made the capital of the northern kingdom by Omri. 


Tue Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, No, 1, 
1902, contains “ Ein altbabylonisches Fragment des Gilgamo- 
sepos,” by Bruno Meissner. This contains a transliteration of 
the text, a translation, and a photograph of the tablet. 
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Mrs. AcngEs Lewis Situ, of Cambridge, England, reports 
in the Exposttory Times an especially scandalous piece of 
vandalism. In avisit a few months ago to the Convent of St. 
Catharine on Mount Sinai, she discovered that a leaf was 
missing from the Syriac codex of the Gospels, which she discov- 
ered there in 1892, and which has since been known as the Sina- 
itic Palimpset. The manuscript has been kept carefully in a box 
in custody of the monks, but has been shown occasionally to 
travellers. Her belief is that some visitor, wishing to make 
an addition to a collection of Oriental curios belonging to 
himself or to his university, slipped this leaf between the 
pages of a book in the hope that it would never be missed. 
Mrs. Lewis gives reasons for the opinion that the theft was 
not the work of a scholar. She publishes in the Expository 
Times a photographic facsimile of the stolen leaf, which con- 
tains part of the story of Mary, slave of Tertullus, and, in the 
under-script, the text of Mark ii: 21, iii: 21. The existence of 
this photograph fortunately prevents any loss to scholarship, 
but makes the offense none the less heinous. 


In addition to the official Guide of the Egyptian Antiquities 
in the Royal Museums at Berlin, the authorities of these 
museums have now issued the first installment of their publi- 
cation of the hieroglyphic texts inscribed upon the objects 
catalogued in the Guide, as well as those upon certain other 
monuments, which were not included in the former work. 
The present part comprises some 140 texts taken from tomb- 
stones, pyramids, gates, altars, obelisks and statues. Cross 
references to the Guides and a list of registration numbers 
facilitate the use of the work. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, April- 
June, 1902: Cretan Expedition of the Institute XXI, Gortyna, 
Antonius Taramelli—Architectural Refinements in Italian 
Churches, William H. Goodyear—Archeological Discoveries, 
(July-December, 1901), H. N. Fowler—Biblography of Arch- 
zological Books (1901), H. N. Fowler. 
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A suBSCRIBER in Denison, Texas writes to us as follows: 
“You will kindly discontinue the mailing of Brsi1a to my ad- 
dress. It is a good journal of its kind. I have enjoyed it, and 
satisfied my curiosity in that direction. King Henkhet 
knocks the Adam story all into pie. Adam out, and all the 
balance of the * plan’ is ridiculous.” 


Tmportant Finds at Damascus. 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

There is an old tradition that the so-called Treasure Dome 
of the Jami el Kebir Mosque in Damascus contained a number 
of valuable manuscripts relating chiefly to early Christian 
times. After years of persuasion, the Sultan was induced to 
allow the opening of the dome, which had remained closed and 
carefully guarded for centuries experts having assured him 
that there were no documents in the collection affecting the 
Mohamedan religion. The manuscripts discovered in the 
dome were sent to Constantinople, where it was found that 
they included a number of fragments of the Old and New 
Testaments, in the ancient Syrian language and character, 
together with fragments of the translation of the Old and New 
Testaments in the dialect of Syro-Palestine. Among the latter 
was found the first evidence of the existence of a translation of 
St. Paul’s Epistles into this dialect, which was spoken at the 
time of Christ. There were also fragments of the Pentateuch 
in the Samaritan language, a translation of Psalm LXXVIII, 
in Arabic, but written in Greek characters, and thus affording 
a valuable clue to the pronunciation of Arabic in pre- 
Mohamedan times; seventy-seven pages of a hitherto un- 
known commentary in ancient Syrian; twenty-five pages of 
the Psalms and eleven pages of the Pentateuch in Greek 


characters, dating from the eleventh century. 

It is now reported from Constantinople that the manuscripts 
have been handed over by the Turkish Foreign Ministry to 
Baron Marschall, the German Ambassador, by order of the 
Sultan, for a more thorough scrutiny in Berlin. 





